KRESS CARRIES 
ON EXPANSION 

1931 Represented First Inter 
ruption in Earnings Up- ^ 
trend in Seven Years 

S. H. Kr^ss^^Co. during 1931 expects to 
continue IfsnBrmal expaj^ion through the 
opening of new stores and by enlargement and 
improvement, of its older, units. Last year nine 
stores were added to the company’s chain, 
bringing the number on December 31, 1930, to 
212. The average annual addition for the pre¬ 
ceding five-year period amounted to 8.2 stores. 
In 1930, 11 units were enlarged and improved, 
compared with 19 in 1929, 16 in 1928 and 12 
in 1927. 

Reflecting the generally unsatisfactory busi¬ 
ness conditions that prevailed throughout the 
country during 1930, Kress, in common with 
other chain store organizations, experienced its 
poorest year in some time. The percentage of 
sales increase was the lowest since 1921, while 
profits showed the first decline since 1924. 

Sales in 1930 amounted to $69,283,102, as 
compared with $68,474,993 in 1929. The gain 
of 1.18 % was the ninth successive yearly in¬ 
crease and brought the annual volume to a 
figure that represented a gain of more than 
100% in seven years. 

After a slight decrease in 1921, sales started 
their upward trend in 1922, the total that year 
of $30,646,937, representing an increase of 6.01% 
over the previous year. Larger increases were re¬ 
ported during the following six years, so that a 
gain of 12.05% in 1928 advanced yearly sales 
to $65,054,637. Due to the business depression 
which set in during the latter part of 1929 and 
continued throughout 1930, the increase in the 
former year declined to 5.26% to be followed by 
a still further decline to 1.18% in 1930. 

In the opening of new stores Kress has fol¬ 
lowed a conservative policy, and therefore had 
few unseasoned units to carry through the cur¬ 
rent depression. It is the experience of the 
chain store business that it ordinarily takes 
some time for a new store to establish itself to 
the point where it becomes profitable. Periods 
of business uncertainty and consequent declin¬ 
ing public buying power * naturally prolong the 
unprofitableness of a new unit. 

In the past 10 years 67 additions have been 
made to the Kress chain, or an average of 6.7 
units a year. In the past five years expansion 
has been stepped up with the addition of 46 
units, as compared with 21 ufiits in the preced¬ 
ing corresponding period. 


1930 Average Yearly Unit Sales $326,807 

Average annual sales a store in 1930 de- ptfSLlO 

dined to $326,807, compared with the peak of v ;\ 

$337,315 in 1929, and represented the first de- - r, 

crease in thirteen years. While the average last CCE-i‘v-m 
year was $10,508 lower than in the preceding 
year, it was still the third highest figure in 
the company's history. Kress’ average sales a 
store rank among the highest in the so-called 
5 and io cent store field. In addition to reflect¬ 
ing the policy of the company of modernizing 
and enlarging its older storey the average is 
swelled by the program of opening a good per¬ 
centage of units of the larger type. 

The following table gives number of stores 
at end of the year, sales, increase over preced¬ 
ing year and average sales and profits a store 
for the period 1916 to 1930, inclusive: 





Sales Increase 

Average 


No. of 


over preced¬ 

sales 


stores 

Sales 

ing year 

a store 

1930.. 

. 212 

S69.283.102 

1.18% 

$326,807 

1929.. 

. 203 

68.474.993 

5.26% 

337.315 

1929.. 

. 193 

65,054.637 

12.05% 

337.070 

1927.. 


58,059.924 

11.93% 

317.267 

1926.. 

. 169 

51.869.459 

12.85% 

306.919 

1925.. 

. 166 

45.963.182 

14.17% 

276.887 

1924.. 

. 161 

40.259,232 

13.39% 

250.057 

1923.. 


34,005,464 

10.95% 

223.720 

1922.. 

....... 145 

30,646,937 

6.01% 

211.358 

1921.. 

..! 142 

28.908.981 


203.583 

1920.. 


28.973.846 

14.77% 

199.819 

1919.. 

. 145 

25.244.130 

19,30% 

174.097 

1918.. 


21.160.111 

20.00% 

146.945 

1917. . 


17,633,100 

17.08% 

122,452 

1916.. 

. 130 

15,059,682 

21.15% 

115.844 


Earnings available for dividends in 1931 of 
$5,342,606 were $491,794 below those of the pre¬ 
ceding year, chiefly because of an increase of 
$1,763,842 in the item of operating expenses and 
cost of merchandise sold, which rose to $63,- 
131,447 in 1930. Due to the sharp decline in 
wholesale prices last year, it is likely some in¬ 
ventory write-downs had to be absorbed. Also, 
it. was not possible to cut expenses then in line 
with curtailed business without reducing the 
effectiveness of the company’s organization, 
which has been built up to a point where it is 
capable of handling a much larger volume of 
sales with small additional expenditure. 


Other Income Increases 

Other income advanced to $723,917 in 1930 
from $312,261 in 1929. The increase was at¬ 
tributable to income from owned property, 
which yielded $682,593 as compared with $172,- 
356 in 1929. The greater part of this gain was 
income from properties of the John Franklin 
Corporations purchased earlier in the year. In¬ 
come from interest declined by $43,605 to $32,- 
483, while miscellaneous revenues were $54,976 
lower, amounting to $8,839. 

Net profit in 1930, after preferred dividends, 
was equivalent to $4.46 a share on the outstand¬ 
ing 1,178,787 shares of no-par common stock. 
In the previous year net profit of $5,834,400 
equaled $5.92 a share on 975,783 common shares. 

Outstanding common stock was increased : 
during 1930 by 203,004 shares as a result of the 
acquisition of the John Franklin Corporations 
of New York and Texas. The Franklin con¬ 
cerns owmed 71 parcels of real property, im¬ 
proved with store buildings leased to Kress and 
operated by it, located in 20 states and consti¬ 
tuting 35% of the number of stores operated 
by the company. 
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1930 


ings a common share and amount paid in divi¬ 
dends for each year from 1916 to 1930, inclusive: 

Earnings 

a common Paid in 
share dividends 

$4.46 51,258,010 

5.92 1.033,126 

5.75 1.000,145 

5.26 964,976 

37.23 684,458 

32.92 688.104 

24.45 689,349 

27.10 700,104 

23.80 712,023 

8.57 709.237 

6.01 719,464 

15.15 738,329 

7.45 504.827 

9.88 280.000 

8.95 140,000 


1920 



Net profits 

Ratio 
of profits 


after taxes 

to sales 

1 .•••••• • 

$5,342,606 

7.71 % 


5,834.400 

8.52% 


5,627.701 

8.65% 


5.089,036 

8.77% 


4.672.952 

9.01% 


4.158.521 

9.05% 


3,143.934 

7.80% 

1 . 

3.472.901 

10.21% 


3.088.640 

10.08% 


1,258.141 

4.35% 


960.855 

3.31% 


2.075.826 

8.22% 


1.158.716 

5.47% 


1.465.460 

8.31 M. 


1,354.092 

8.98% 

As of 

December 

31, last. 


1929. The major portion of the decrease was 
due to a shrinkage in cash of $1,437,561 to 
$3,753,469. Sundry debtors at $99,866 showed a 
decline of $95,402. Government securities hold¬ 
ings were augmented by $10,103, advancing to 
$43,653. Inventories, not including $1,700,000 of 
unpaid for merchandise in transit, were valued 
at $11,257,269, a gain of $196,360. 

Current liabilities were $217,558 lower, 
amounting to $1,854,667, and consisted of ac¬ 
counts payable $280,089; accrued expenses and 
miscellaneous accounts payable, $824,5 <8, and 
reserve for federal taxes, $750,000. 

Working capital of $13,299,590 showed a 
decline of $1,108,943. 


Sales-Proftt Ratio Off 0.81% 

Ratio of Kress’ profits to sales in 1930 
amounted to 7.71%, the lowest figure since 1921, 
when it was 4.35%. In 1929 the ratio was 
8.52% and in 1928, 8.65%. The peak of 10.21% 
occurred in 1923, followed by a sharp decline 
to 7.80% in 1924. 

The company continues to plow back the 
greater part of its earnings into the property. 
Last year cash dividends totaled $1,258,010, or 
23.5%, of the year’s earnings. In the previous 
year cash disbursements amounted to $1,033,- 
126, or 17.7% of that year’s profits. 

In addition to the $1 annual cash dividend on 
the common stock in 1930, $1 was paid in the 
form of special preferred stock. This 6% cumu¬ 
lative special stock, redeemable at $11 a share, 
was authorized early in 1927 at the time of the 
recapitalization of the company, w'hen it was 
announced that the issue would be distributed 
from time to time as the prosperity of the com¬ 
pany justified. 

On January 4, 1927, the authorized capital of 
Kress was increased to 1,500,000 shares of no- 
par common stock and $10,000,000 of special pre¬ 
ferred, $10 par. The common stock was later 
split on an eight-for-one basis. Following the 
split-up, the common was put on a $1 annual 
dividend basis, as compared with $4 for the old 
stock. 

The following table shows net profits after 

charges and taxes, ratio of profits to sales, earn- 


Capital Assets Increased 

Loans to landlords and securities deposited 
on leases continued to advance, totaling $836,- 
429 as compared with $798,008 in 1929. At the 
time of the first appearance of this item in the 
balance sheet in 1927, total was $439,637. 

Deferred charges, consisting of prepaid 
rental expenses, taxes, insurance, etc., amounted 
to $814,657, an increase of $108,047 for the year. 

The investment in 6,770 shares of Kress 
common stock and 67,180 shares of special pre¬ 
ferred stock, purchased for resale to employes, 
was carried at the market valuation of $981,531. 

Capital assets valued at $38,562,265 showed 
a gain of $19,387,533, attributable mainly to 
the acquisition of the John Franklin companies. 
Lands and buildings were appraised at $24,610,- 
553 as compared with $6,390,048 in 1929. Furni¬ 
ture and fixtures at $6,671,306 less depreciation, 
and buildings and improvements on leased prop¬ 
erties at $7,280,405 were up $680,092 and $486,- 
937, respectively. 

The large increase in the property account 
caused an advance of $18,853,699 in total assets 
to $56,349,140. 

Mortgages payable showed no change during 
the year at $223,000. 

Reserve for contingencies, amounting to 
$414,974 at the close of 1929, did not appear in 
the 1930 balance sheet. 

Surplus at the close of 1930 amounted to 
$23,163,165, a gain of $2,959,864 representing 
what remained of the year’s earnings after the 
payment of dividends. 

The following table compares common and 
preferred cash dividend disbursements, current 
assets, current liabilities and working capital for 
the past four years: 


1930 

Com divs.... $1,175,959 
Pfd divs.... 82.051 
Cur assets... 15,154.257 

Cur liab. 1,854.667 

Working cap 13,299,590 


1929 

$975,029 

58.096 

16.480.758 

2.072.225 

14,408,533 


1928 

$971,196 

28.948 

14.783.901 

1,856.888 

12,927,013 


1927 

$964,977 


13.682,679 

1,901.433 

11,781,244 
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>^Two "members of the Kress family are the 
owners of 69.6% of the common stock and 
69.3% of the preferred stock of the S. H. Kress 
j-vv- ' As of May 1. last, S. H. Kress. Chairman 
of the Board, owned 1,215.340 shares of Kress 
common, or 51.7% of the outstanding shares, 
and 354,860 shares, or 49.2% of the outstanding 
shares of 6% cumulative $10 par preferred 
stock. President C. W. Kress owned 420,834 
shares, or 17.9% of the common stock and 144,- 
839 shares, or 20.1% of the preferred stock. On 
December 31, last, the company had outstanding 
2,357,574 shares of common stock and, 911,976 
shares of preferred stock. ^-/ '3U 

For the year 1936 the remuneration of C. w. 
Kress as president of S. H. Kress Co. aggre¬ 
gated $40,000. W. L. Baker, a vice-president, 
received $45,000 and G. C. Esker, a director, re^ 
Shelved $40,000. 
















71 STORES OFFERED 
TO KRESS COMPANY 

John Franklin Corporations 
Offer Leased Stores for 
$13,600,000 Stock 

^ u d 

S. H. Kre^s & Co., chain store opera¬ 
tors, have been offered the seventy-one 
leased stores of the John Franklin 
Corporation of New York and a com¬ 
pany of the same name in Texas in 
exchange for 206,700 shares of common 
stock of the Kress concern, with a 
current market value of $13,642,000, 
the hoard of directors of the latter 
organization informed stockholders 
yesterday. The deal will be submitted 
to the common stockholders for ap¬ 
proval at a special meeting on Feb¬ 
ruary 28. 

The properties owned by the John 
Franklin Corporation of New York and 
a company of the same name in Texas 
are valued at slightly more than 
$1«>.500,000 and comprise about 35 per 
cent of the stores operated by the 
Kress company. J 

signed 1 , kv% pr °P ert y owners, 

impart^ S * H ‘ Kres *’ president, says 

‘‘In 1927, when we first discussed 

FrankHn^ r prop ° sal that the John 
Franklin Corporations should convey 

to your company all of their real prop- 

rP.l n^n 11 , C . aused an appraisal of the 
real properties owned by them to be 
made by the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co. of New York city, now 

nr h /uJi Ca Bank 4 Trust Co - ^hich ap¬ 
praisal amounted to $13,917,273; and 

you have recently been advised by 
the trust company that the total value 
0 /.. la " d fo appraised has increased. 

hnife ,1,585 : 17 ?- 86 ' lhe cost of new 
buildings and improvements to the 

•r."" 1 . ° f if UCh Rp P ra *aal. the total 
.*'£* * UC . l J. p ™ perM * 8 is thus shown 
to t be over $15,000,000. 

“In making any offer of the convey- 
Fr«nunn r Ch properties of the John 
th*?t ^ " Corporations it is recognized 
hat it is desirable that your companv 
Shou d not bo required to engage in 
any financing and this offer has there- 1 
thl e ^ €en made a pr °P° s «l to convey! 
vnf P ^ Pertle * in exchange for stock of! 
>our company out of its authorized but! 
unissued stock.” I 
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p. H. Kress and Company 

„ Possibility of Larger Dividend Yield Over Longer 

II Term; Sells at Reasonable Level. 

1 i _ 

C 1 OMMON stock of S. H. Kress and Company Is selling 
at a reasonable market to earnings relationship, 
around 40 and within one point of its 1930 low to date. 
Due to the fact that only a small dividend is paid in cash, 
the return at this level is without much attraction, being 
2.5 per cent on the basis of $1 annually. For four consecu¬ 
tive years, however, the corporation has made special dis¬ 
tributions amounting to an additional 50 cents a share in 
special preferred stock of $10 par value. Increased regular 
payments on the common stock are warranted by a strong 
financial position, and, the upward trend of earnings over 
a period of the last several years suggests a further possi¬ 
bility of enhanced income from dividends and of market 
appreciation for the stock. 

The sales record of the S. H. Kress organization for the 
eleven months of this year on which reports are available 
compares favorably with that of the chain stores as a group 
and with other units in a similar business. Sales fell below 
1929 levels this year in point of dollar volume in five of 
the eleven months, including November when gross was 
$5,528,389 or 5.4 per cent under the total of $5,843,610 for 
November last year. For the entire eleven months a gain 
was recorded, gross amounting to $57,222,519 as against 
$56,214,949 in 1929, an increase of 1.8 per cent. This is in 
contrast with the total sales reported by a group of fifty 
representative chain store systems in this country, which 
showed a decline of 10.5 per cent in the dollar sales volume 
for November, with a decrease of 0.56 per cent for the 
eleven months period to November 30, last. 

Although no interim reports of earnings of S. H. Kress 
and Company are made public, it has been estimated that 
1930 full-year results of operation should closely approxi¬ 
mate those of 1929 when net income was equivalent to 
$5.92 a common share after preferred dividends. On this 
basis current prices for the company’s common stock are 
around seven times the earnings a share, and the propor¬ 
tion received by stockholders as dividends is less than 20 
per cent. 

Increase in Stock May Reduce Share Net. 


Sound Financial Condition Indicated. 

The 1929 sales of $68,474,993 were more than 150 per 
, cent above the 1929 total of $25,244,131. A declining tend¬ 
ency has been noted in profit margins in recent years, but 
this is construed as a reflection in part of the trend for 
chain stores generally and the variety group in particular, 
since the Kress net compares favorably with the chain store 
group and total net and per Share earnings have increased 
in every recent year. Net profit of $5,834,400 or $5.92 a 
common share last year compares with $5,627,702 or $5.76 a 
share in 1928, and with $5,089,037 or $5.26 a share in 1927. 

The financial position of S. H. Kress and Company is 
sound, as indicated by the last consolidated balance, that 
of December 31, 1929. Total current assets at that date 
were $16,480,758, while current liabilities aggregated only 
$2,075,826, cash and marketable securities alone being in 
excess of $5,200,000. Total assets at the close of last year 
were $37,495,441, but subsequent additions have increased 
the total substantially Inasmuch as the real estate acquired 
was stated to have a value of over $15,000,000. 

The corporation’s capitalization is free of funded debt, 
except for a mortgage of $223,000 outstanding at December 
31, last, and consists of 1,178,787 no par common shares, to¬ 
gether with about $1,500,000 of 6 per cent special preferred 


stock of $10 par value. The common stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the preferred on the New 
Ydrk Curb. Book value of the common stock was just over 
'$34.50 a share' at the close of 1929. 

3LEVSLAI TD PTTBLI0 LTFRAKV 
BU3INBC3 UfF. BUB. 
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A substantial increase in total net income for the year 
is expected, but the net earnings a share may be cut 
somewhat through the issuance of 203,004 additional shares 
in the acquisition of seventy-four parcels of real estate 
from the John Franklin Corporation. The purchase should 
be more than self-supporting, as seventy-one Kress stores 
are located on the acquired property and the saving in 
rents should be considerable. 

S. H. Kress and Company operates five, ten and twenty- 
flve-cent stores in the southern and southwestern sections 
of the United States and had 211 units in operation on 
October 15, last. This represents an increase of eight units 
for the 1930 year to date. The company opened its first 
New York City store in 1920. at 256 West 125th Street. Ten 
stores were added in all of 1929. The business was founded 
in 1896 in Memphis, Tenn., and incorporated in May, 1907. 
Tire present corporation was formed June 21, 1916, under 
New York laws. 

Sales volume of the corporation has increased steadily 
for the last nine years and net income has expanded regu¬ 
larly since 1920 with the single exception of 1924 when a 
small drop was recorded. A large portion of the net income 
has been plowed back into the business consistently each 
year, the accretion to surplus being $4,300,000 in 1929 alone, 
with the result that expansion and improvements to prop¬ 
erties have been effected without recourse to outside capi¬ 
tal. One of the new developments thus brought about is 
the installation of cooling systems in a number of th< 
stores during the yast year. It is indicated that furtheL 
such installations will be made as conditions warrant. H 

































KRESS CARRIES 

ruption in Earnings Up- 


ON EXPANSION 


Reuresente 


%J 


Represented First Inter¬ 


trend in Seven Years 

HB83MCH SERVICE COPPOQ*"***# 

S. H. Kress & Co. during 1931 expects to 
continue its normal expansion through the 
opening of new stores and by enlargement and 
improvement of its older units. Last year nine 
stores were added to the company’s chain, 
bringing the number on December 31, 1930, to 
212. The average annual addition for the pre¬ 
ceding five-year period amounted to 8.2 stores. 
In 1930, 11 units were enlarged and improved, 
compared with 19 in 1929, 16 in 1928 and 12 
in 1927. 

Reflecting the generally unsatisfactory busi¬ 
ness conditions that prevailed throughout the 
country during 1930, Kress, in common with 
other chain store organizations, experienced its 
poorest year in some time. The percentage of 
sales increase was the lowest since 1921, while 
profits showed the first decline since 1924. 

Sales in 1930 amounted to $69,283,102, as 
compared with $68,474,993 in 1929. The gain 
of 1.18% was the ninth successive yearly in¬ 
crease and brought the annual volume to a 
figure that represented a gain of more than 
100% in seven years. 

After a slight decrease in 1921, sales started 
their upward trend in 1922, the total that year 
of $30,646,937, representing an increase of 6.01% 
over the previous year. Larger increases were re¬ 
ported during the following six years, so that a 
gain of 12.05% in 1928 advanced yearly sales 
to $65,054,637. Due to the business depression 
which set in during the latter part of 1929 and 
continued throughout 1930, the increase in the 
former year declined to 5.26% to be followed by 
a still further decline to 1.18% in 1930. 

In the opening of new stores Kress has fol¬ 
lowed a conservative policy, and therefore had 
few unseasoned units to carry through the cur¬ 
rent depression. It is the experience of the 
chain store business that it ordinarily takes 
some time for a new store to establish itself to 
the point where it becomes profitable. Periods 
of business uncertainty and consequent declin¬ 
ing public buying power naturally prolong the 
unprofitableness of a new unit. 

In the past 10 years 67 additions have been 
made to the Kress chain, or an average of 6.7 
units a year. In the past five years expansion 
has been stepped up with the addition of 46 
units, as compared with 21 units in the preced¬ 
ing corresponding period. 

1930 Average Yearly Unit Sales $326,807 

Average annual sales a store in 1930 de¬ 
clined to $326,807, compared with the peak of 
$337,315 in 1929, and represented the first de¬ 
crease in thirteen years. While the average last 
year was $10,508 lower than in the preceding 
year, it was still the third highest figure In 
the company’s history. Kress’ average sales a 
store rank among the highest in the so-called 
5 and 10 cent store field. In addition to reflect¬ 
ing the policy of the company of modernizing 
and enlarging its older stores, the average is 
swelled by the program of opening a good per¬ 
centage of units of the larger type. 

The following table gives number of stores 
at end of the year, sales, increase over preced¬ 
ing year and average sales and profits a store 
for the Deriod 1916 to 1930, inclusive: 

24 *** ^ * 





Sales increase 

Average 


No. of 


over preced¬ 

sales 


stores 

Sales 

ing year 

a store 

1930. 


$69,283,102 

1.18«o 

$326,807 

1929. 


68,474.993 

• 5.26% 

337.315 

ia28. 


65,054.637 

12.05% 

337.070 

1927. 


58.059,924 

11.93% 

317,267 

1926. 


51,869.459 

12.85% 

306.919 

1925. 


45.963.182 

14.17% 

276.887 

1924. 


40,259,232 

13.39% 

250,057 

1923. 


34,005.464 

10.95% 

223.720 

1922. 


30,646.937 

6.01% 

211.358 

1921 . 


28.908.981 


203.583 

1920. 


28.973.846 

14.77% 

199.819 

1919. 


25.244.130 

19,30% 

174.097 

1918. 


21.160.111 

20.00% 

146.945 

1917. 


17.633.100 

17.08% 

122,452 

1916. 


15,059,682 

21.15% 

115,844 


Earnings available for dividends in 1931 of 
$5,342,606 were $491,794 below those of the pre¬ 
ceding year, chiefly because of an increase of 
$1,763,842 in the item of operating expenses and 
cost of merchandise sold, which rose to $63,- 
131,447 in 1930. Due to the sharp decline in 
wholesale prices last year, it is likely some in¬ 
ventory write-downs had to be absorbed. Also, 
it was not possible to cut expenses then in line 
with curtailed business without reducing the 
effectiveness of the company’s organization, 
which has been built up to a point where it is 
capable of handling a much larger volume of 
sales with small additional expenditure. 

Other Income Increases 

Other income advanced to $723,917 in 1930 
from $312,261 in 1929. The increase was at¬ 
tributable to income from owned property, 
which yielded $682,593 as compared with $172,- 
356 in 1929. The greater part of this gain was 
income from properties of the John Franklin 
Corporations purchased earlier in the year. In¬ 
come from interest declined by $43,605 to $32,- 
483, while miscellaneous revenues were $54,976 
lower, amounting to $8,839. 

Net profit in 1930, after preferred dividends, 
was equivalent to $4.46 a share on the outstand¬ 
ing 1,178,787 shares of no-par common stock. 
In the previous year net profit of $5,834,400 
equaled $5.92 a share on 975,783 common shares. 

Outstanding common stock was increased 
during 1930 by 203,004 shares as a result of the 
acquisition of the John Franklin Corporations 
of New York and Texas. The Franklin con¬ 
cerns owned 71 parcels of real property, im¬ 
proved with store buildings leased to Kress and 
operated by it, located in 20 states and consti¬ 
tuting 35% of the number of stores operated 
by the company. 

Saies-Profit Ratio Off 0.81% 

Ratio of Kress’ profits to sales In 1930 
amounted to 7.71%, the lowest figure since 1921, 
when it was 4.35%. In 1929 the ratio was 
8.52% and in 1928, 8.65%. The peak of 10.21% 
occurred in 1923, followed by a sharp decline 
to 7.80% in 1924. 

The company continues to plow back the 
greater part of its earnings into the property. 
Last year, cash dividends totaled $1,258,010, or 
23.5%, of the year’s earnings. In the previous 
year cash disbursements amounted to $1,033,- 
126, or 17.7% of that year’s profits. 

In addition to the $1 annual cash dividend on 
the common stock in 1930, $1 was paid in the 
form of special preferred stock. This 6% cumu¬ 
lative special stock, redeemable at $11 a share, 
was authorized early in 1927 at the time of the 
recapitalization of the company, when it was 
announced that the issue would be distributed 
from time to time as the prosperity of the com¬ 
pany justified. 

On January 4, 1927, the authorized capital of 
Kress was increased to 1,500,000 shares of no- 
par common stock and $10,000,000 of special pre¬ 
ferred, $10 par. The common stock was later 
split on an eight-for-one basis. Following the 
split-up, the common was put on a $1 annual 
dividend basis, as compared with $4 for the old 
stock. 

The following table shows net profits after 
charges and taxes, ratio of profits to sales, earn¬ 


ings a common share and amount paid in divi¬ 
dends for each year from 1916 to 1930, inclusive: 





Ratio 

Earnings 




Net profits 

of profits 

a common 

Paid in 



after taxes 

to sales 

share 

dividends 

1930. 

. 

$5,342,606 

7.71%. 

$4.46 

$1,258,010 

1929. 


5.834.400 

8.52% 

5.92 

1.033.126 

1928. 


5.627,701 

8.65% 

5.75 

1.000.145 

1927., 


5.089.036 

8.77'; 

5.26 

964,976 

1926. 


4.672.952 

9.01% 

37.23 

684,458 

1925., 


4.158,521 

9.05% 

32.92 

688,104 

1924., 

••••••• 

3,143,934 

7.80% 

24.45 

689,349 

1923.. 


3,472,901 

10.21% 

27.10 

700.104 

1922.. 

••••••* 

3.088.640 

10.08% 

23.80 

712,023 

1921., 


1.258,141 

4.35% 

8.57 

709.237 

1920., 


960,855 

3.31% 

6.01 

719.464 

1919.. 

,,,,,,, 

2.075,826 

8.22% 

15.15 

738.329 

1918.. 

. 

1.158,716 

5.47 % 

7.45 

504.827 

1917.. 

. 

1.465,460 

8.311/4 

9.88 

280.000 

1916.. 


1,354,092 

8.98% 

8.95 

140,000 


As of December 31, last, current assets of 
$15,154,257 were $1,326,501 below the figure of 
*1929. The major portion of the decrease we 
due to a shrinkage in cash of $1,437,561 y 
$3,753,469. Sundry debtors at $99,866 showed 7 
decline of $95,402. Government securities hold 
ings were augmented by $10,103, advancing t< 
$43,653. Inventories, not including $1,700,000 or 
unpaid for merchandise in transit, were valued 
at $11,257,269, a gain of $196,360. 

Current liabilities were $217,558 lower, 
amounting to $1,854,667, and consisted of ac¬ 
counts payable $280,089; accrued expenses and 
miscellaneous accounts payable, $824,578. and 
reserve for federal taxes, $750,000. 

Working capital of $13,299,590 showed a 
decline of $1,108,943. 


Capital Assets Increased 

Loans to landlords and securities deposited 
on leases continued to advance, totaling $836,- 
429 as compared with $798,008 in 1929. At the 
time of the first appearance of this item in the 
balance sheet in 1927, total was $439,637. 

Deferred charges, consisting of prepaid 
rental expenses, taxes, insurance, etc., amounted 
to $814,657, an increase of $108,047 for the year. 

The investment in 6,770 shares of Kress 
common stock and 67,180 shares of special pre¬ 
ferred stock, purchased for resale to employes, 
was carried at the market valuation of $981,531. 

Capital assets valued at $38,562,265 showed 
a gain of $19,387,533, attributable mainly to 
the acquisition of the John Franklin companies. 
Lands and buildings were appraised at $24,610,- 
553 as compared with $6,390,048 in 1929. Furni¬ 
ture and fixtures at $6,671,306 less depreciation, 
and buildings and improvements on leased prop¬ 
erties at $7,280,405 were up $680,092 and $486,- 
937, respectively. 

The large increase in the property account 
caused an advance of $18,853,699 in total assets 
to $56,349,140. 

Mortgages payable showed no change during 
the year at $223,000. 

Reserve for contingencies, amounting to 
$414,974 at^he close of 1929, did not appear in 
the 1930 balance sheet. / 

Surplus at the close of 1930 amounted to 
$23,163,165, a gain of $2,959,864 representing 
what remained of the year’s earnings after the 
payment of dividends. 


The following table compares common and 
preferred cash dividend disbursements, current 
assets, current liabilities and working capital for 
the past four years: 


1930 1929 

Com divs- $1,175,959 $975,029 

Pfd divs- 82.051 58.096 

Cur assets... 15.154.257 16.480.758 

Cur llab. 1.854.667 2.072.225 


1928 

$971,196 

28.948 

14.783,901 

1.856,888 


Working cap 13,299,590 14,408,533 
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1927 

$964,977 


13,682,679 

1,901.433 

11,781,246 
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ISlfkel Sates Add I T p to Millions 

Kress Stores Build Vast Art Collection 


(This is the second of three 
articles on the contest for 
control of S. H. Kress & 
Cnm nfLiLu. which ended TV- 
ccmly in a sudden victory 
for the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation. The following ar¬ 
ticle deals with the founda¬ 
tion's art coljyctlom) ■ r , 

By VartanTg dT Vartan 

Special Correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

The Fifth Avenue store of S. 
H. Kress & Co. held an eye¬ 
catching street display a few 
years ago at Christmastime. A 
discreet sign informed passers- 
by that inside* the store repro¬ 
ductions of a Nativity scene by 
Titian were on sale for a nomi¬ 
nal sum. In the window was the 
object that caught the eye: the 
original masterpiece, on loan to 
the store from the Kress Collec¬ 
tion. 

The Kress story, in a' sense, is 
the story of nickel spools of 
thread paving the way to price¬ 
less Titian and El Greco can¬ 
vases. 

Foundation Controls Paintings 

The director of the National 
Gallery of Art, where the cream 
of the Kress Collection is 
proudly displayed, once ob 
served: 

“It is fascinating to think that 
a vast chain of stores, built to 
sell practical things—spoons, 
shelf paper, thread—at low 
prices, has been the source of 
gifts of beauty which can never 
|be valued at any price. 

I “But this great collection owes 
Jits origin to something beyond 


money: a conviction in the 
minds of two hardheaded men of 
affairs, Samuel H. Kress and 
Rush H. Kress, that works of art 
enrich and give meaning to 
human life.’* 

Nine trustees today guide the 
Kress Foundation which, in turn, 
controls the fabulous array of 
paintings, sculpture, medals, 
plaquettes and small bronzes 
unmatched in the realm of pri¬ 
vate collectors. 

The 2,000 paintings of the 
Kress Collection bear a conserv¬ 
ative evaluation of $100,000,000, 
or at least double their acquisi¬ 
tion cost. None of them are for 
sale, of course, and if they were 
the price they would fetch would 
have no precedent. 

High Quality, Low Price 

More than half of the Kress 
paintings deal with religious 
motifs. Its array of Florentine 
art, for example, is without 
equal in this country. 

The National Gallery holds 
110 rooms and in 40 of these are 
hung the works of the Kress 
Collection. In addition, a dozen 
smaller galleries have been es¬ 
tablished by the foundation in 
cities where the Kress chain op¬ 
erates stores. 

The basic retailing concept of 
chain founder S. H. Kress was 
simple: “Make higher quality 
merchandise available to every¬ 
one at the lowest price possible.” 

Hand in hand goes the think¬ 
ing behind the Kress Collection 
—show the people the great 
paintings and they will know life 
more fully. 

Actually, the American public 


owns some of the Kress paint- 1 
ings, since many of the notable 
canvases have been donated to 
the National Gallery. 

This gallery, fronted by state- ( 
ly columns of rose-white Ten- | 
nessee marble, also bears the ' 
distinction of the world’s largest ! 
fully air-conditioned art mu¬ 
seum. 

Stroll through the high, cool 
corridors of the National Gal- 
lery, where fountains play and 
ferns preen, and you see the 
wondrous objets d’art boughl by 
selling enough items for nickels 
and dimes at Kress stores. 

‘Kress Collection* 

As blue-uniformed guards 
walk past with the unchanging, 
studied indifference of ipuseum 
policemen, the visitor’s eye 
catches an 18-inch-high marble 
figure, “Angel With Hurdv 
Gurdy.” The pedestal bears a 
tiny brass plate with the simple 
notation, “Kress Collection.” 

This is the discreet stamp ap¬ 
pearing also on hundreds of 
Florentine paintings set in 
sculptured wooden frames. 

A single room in the National. 
Gallery contains eight works by 
Giovanni Bellini and three by 
Giorgione, those masters of the 
Venetian School centuries later 
collected by the brothers Kress. 

One of the Kress Collection’s 
rarest paintings is in the gallery 
—“Saint John the Evangelist on 
Patmos,” done by Titian, a 
genius who was still painting 
mightily in his 100th year ana 
a coworker with the Bellinis 
and Giorgione. 

This painting, dominated by a 
swirling fore-shortened figure of 
a purple-robed Saint John, is 
placed on a ceiling in a specially 
designed room. (Titian himself 
was that rare artist who made a 
fortune.) 

Once Owned by Kings 

Some paintings in the Krass 
Collection once were owned by 
kings. Still visible on the back 
of a portrait of the Doge Gritti 
by Titian is the seal of Charles 
I of England. (In one room at 
the National Gallery are six 
Titians of the Kress group: in 


Tintorettos set against rose dam¬ 
ask walls.) 

There is a “Madonna and 
Child” by Durer, “The Holy 
Family” by El Greco, a pair of 
portraits by Cranach the Elder. 
And for a shift in scope there 
are Fragonard scenes with 
dainty, breathless women adorn¬ 
ing breathless, dainty foliage. 

To paint these pieces by the 
masters today there come to the 
gallery students with palette in 
hand.* They set their easels be¬ 
fore the works of Rubens and 
Holbein and Goya, holding out 
their thumb to gain perspective, 
and apply paint to canvas. 

And in so doing they pay 
homage to the countless spools 
of thread and kindred items sold 
at a five-and-dime store to make 
all this possible. 
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Kress J uss VeertfcX,limax 
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By Vartanig G. Vartan 

Special Correspondent of 

TirtChrixin n 
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New York 

One afternoon in mid-Febru¬ 
ary a most unusual meeting 
took place in a board room fur¬ 
nished with restrained opulence 
in the Excelsior Savings Bank 
Building on Manhattan’s 57th 
Street, a thoroughfare famed 
for its art and antique stores. 

This room held the trustees 
of the Samuel H. Kress Foun 
elation, custodian of the world’s 
richest private collection of 
paintings. More to the point, the 
foundation also holds 42 per 
cent of the stock in H. Kres 
& Co., whose 261 stoPW"?? 
birttorigT and bows, barber 
shears and bonbons, from Long 
Island to Hawaii. 

Trustees Accused 

gymbolizing the dichotomy of 
this hushed session was a rare 
German w’ood carving of the 
“Madonna and Christ Child.” 
This masterpiece, four centuries 
old, rested on a gun-metal gray 
filing cabinet a few feet from 
the smooth gleaming board ta¬ 
ble around which sat the nine 
trustees. 


\ 


Rush H. Kress, president of 
the foundation and chairman of 
the variety chain, read a two- 
page statement to the other 
trustees and then left the meet¬ 
ing. What he told them made 
headlines the next day. 

He accused the trustees with 
plotting a proxy fight to take 
over control of the company. 
(In past years the trustees had 
simply handed their vote-con¬ 
trolling proxy to Mr. Kress who 
then cast it in favor of manage¬ 
ment. How’ever, alarmed by a 
decline in both earnings and 
dividends by the Kress chain, 
the trustees recently expressed 
a desire to take a hand in di¬ 
recting the destiny of the com¬ 
pany in the hopes of improving 
its business.) 

The trustees — all of them 
named to their posts at the 
foundation by Mr. Kress — in¬ 
clude such famous financial fig¬ 
ures as Keith Funston, presi¬ 
dent of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and Frank Folsom, 
chairman of the executive com¬ 
mittee of Radio Corporation of 
America. Another was Harold 
Helm, chairman of the Chemi¬ 
cal Corn Exchange Bank, fifth 
biggest in the country. 

Resignation Asked 

vAny time a business execu¬ 
tive accuses the president of the 
“Big Board” and the head offi¬ 
cer of a major bank with mas¬ 
terminding a proxy battle, as 
Mr. Kress did, that is news. 

Mr. Kress asked for the resig¬ 
nation of all trustees refusing 
to recognize the concept of non¬ 
interference with the chain’s 
management. The action pro¬ 
posed by the other trustees, he 
said, also would endanger the 
tax-exempt status of the founda¬ 
tion, set up in 1929 by his 
brother, Samuel H. Kress. Mr. 
Kress, now 80 years old, is one 
of three brothers who built the 
Kress chain into a business em¬ 
pire with $122,000,000 in as¬ 
sets. The Kress collection of art 
is the flower of their efforts. 

This crucial session set the 
stage for a proxy contest at the 
May 13 annual meeting of Kress 
Company stockholders. Only one 
of the trustees took Mr. Kress’ 
suggestion and resigned. This 
was Mr. Helm, who noted that 
a question of “conflict of inter¬ 
est” had been raised, inasmuch 
as he also is a director of F. W. 
Woolworth Company, the big¬ 
gest five-and-dime competitor 
of Kress. 

Stand Reversed 

Both sides hired lawyers and 
filled out forms to satisfy the 
proxy fight rules set down by 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission—that umpire in any 
battle for corporate control. 

Scarcely four weeks later this 
strange contest had come full 
circle. In a most unusual move, 
Mr. Kress reversed his former 
demand that the trustees resign 
apd described them “as my clos¬ 
est and most loyal friends in 
the world.” 

“I now realize,” he told the 
trustees, “that you have no pos¬ 
sible motive for doing anything 
which would be against my in¬ 
terest or that of the foundation 
, or of the company.” 


The showdown meeting that 
spelled the end of the contest, 
however, took place not in the 
plush offices of the foundation 
(which rents an entire floor in 
the 57th Street bank building) 
but in the turn-of-the-century 
loft structure serving as the 
Kress chain’s headquarters on 
lower Fifth Avenue. It is a 
plain and almost forlorn build¬ 
ing. 

Management Resigned 

In contrast to the Veronese 
and Chardin paintings that may 
hang in ever-changing splendor 
in the foundation offices, the 
variety chain decorates its walls 
with black-and-white photo¬ 
graphs taken 20 years ago of the 
Kress store in Anniston, Ala. 

Present at the mid-March 
meeting were Mr. Kress and the 
other six directors of the chain. 
They met in a plain room, and 
before the five-hour session was 
over, the president and two vice- 
presidents—refusing to give in 
to management control by the 
foundation trustees—resigned 
from the company. 

This meant that the founda¬ 
tion had won its fight. It im¬ 
mediately named its directors to 
the Kress board, which gave it 
control. For the first time in his¬ 
tory, a foundation had assumed 
the directing hand in the corpo¬ 
ration which sired it. 

The Kress stockholders—there 
are 12,000 in all—will meet in 
May but there will be no proxy 
fight. At last year’s annual meet¬ 
ing there occurred fireworks of 
another sort. Shareholders de¬ 
manded angrily why the top of¬ 
ficials of the company failed to 
attend the meeting. Explained 
the vice-president who presided: 
“We’ve always done it this way.” 
However, stockholders going to 
this year’s meeting can rest as¬ 
sured of changes in the way the 
session is conducted. 

Sales-Profit Problem 

The most immediate problem 
facing the new management 
group is the lagging sales and 
profits of the chain that started 
out in 1896 with a store in 
Memphis that sold a cup-and- 
saucer set for a nickel. Today, , 
Kress gets as much as $69.95 for 
a power mower, but business 
isn’t booming. 

Kress was the only chain 
among the six largest variety 
store companies to show a drop 
in sales last year. Its volume 
dipped 5 per cent to touch $158,- 
000,000. Earnings fell to $7,000,- 
000 from the previous year’s 
$ 8 , 000 , 000 . 

If the new management team 
succeeds in boosting earnings, 
perhaps it can restore the divi¬ 
dend slash in 1956 when the an¬ 
nual rate was reduced from 
three dollars a share to two dol¬ 
lars. 

This is important to the foun¬ 
dation, which owns nearly 1,- 
000,000 Kress shares. It’s simple 
arithmetic; the dividend cut re¬ 
duced the foundation’s income 
by $1,000,000 a year. 

The foundation uses its funds 
to foster appreciation in art and 
other fields. The dramatic switch 
at Kress means a new era. 
Where it leads, only the cash 


register will show. 
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In Kress Contest 

This is the last of three articles on the proxy fight that formed 
over the destinies of the S. fC Kr ess & C o.'s far-flung five - 
and-dime empire. It touches ori~som&of fJV5 college ties of the 
participants in a business battle . 

By Vartanig G. Vartan o>|*>l i o 

Special Correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

New York TJlOO.OCRFa year "in 1951, Mr. 


One of the rare features of 
the struggle for S. H. Kress & 
Co. was the profusion of partici¬ 
pants whose names are promi¬ 
nent on college campuses. The 
college ties strung from Buck- 
nell to Trinity, from Harvard to 
Princeton. 

Proxy fights will come and 
proxy fights will go, but never 
will one sound so magna cum 
laude. 

The man entrusted with the 
day-to-day task of running the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation is 
Herbert L. Spencer, its execu¬ 
tive vice-president. Before he 
signed a 10-year contract in 
1949 to come to the foundation, 
Dr. Spencer served as the presi¬ 
dent of Bucknell University. 

Rush H. Kress, president of 
the foundation and chairman of 
the variety store chain, is a 
member of Bucknell’s Class of 
1900. Mr. Kress is an honorary 
trustee of Bucknell (as well as a 
trustee, along with the Chief 
Justice of the United States, of 
the National Gallery of Art 
where hang many of the price¬ 
less paintings of the Kress col¬ 
lection). 

A Bucknell trustee is one of 
the four foundation-backed di¬ 
rectors named last week to the 
Kress Company board. He is 
Paul L. Troast, who once ran 
unsuccessfully as the Republican 
candidate for Governor of New 
Jersey and now runs a construc¬ 
tion firm. 

Ousted by the foundation coup 
was another Bucknell trustee, 
Orwill V. W. Hawkins. Along 
with two other top Kress offi¬ 
cials, Mr. Hawkins resigned in 
protest to the foundation’s new 
voice in the Kress management. 
A member of Bucknell’s class of 
1913, he served as vice-presi¬ 
dent, secretary and director of 
the Kress chain, and also was 
vice-president and counsel for 
the foundation. A lawyer by 
training, he presided over last 
year’s annual meeting of the 
Kress Company. 

Along with Dr. Spencer, an¬ 
other college ex-president had 
filed 14B forms with the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission 
with the notation: “My proposed 
activities as a participant cannot 
at this time be determined, ex¬ 
cept that I may solicit proxies 
on behalf of the foundation for 
election of all its nominees.” 
The author of this statement, re¬ 
quired of all potential proxy 
fight participants, was Keith 
Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Before he accepted the presi¬ 
dency of the Big Board at 


Funston was president of Trin¬ 
ity College. At Trinity as an 
undergraduate he had been class 
valedictorian and after leaving 
his alma mater he worked his 
way through the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

The dean of this same Har¬ 
vard school—Stanley F. Teele— 
is one of the four new Kress 
directors, along with Mr. Troast. 
Dr. Teele is also a trustee of a 
Newton, Mass., savings bank 
and a Boston-based mutual 
fund. It marks perhaps the first 
time that the dean of a major 
business school prepared to take 
part in a proxy fight. 

When Mr. Kress in mid-Feb¬ 
ruary asked certain trustees to 
resign from the Kress Founda¬ 
tion (and thus precipitated the 
now-resolved conflict), only one 
man stepped down from his post. 
He was Harold H. Helm, chair¬ 
man of the Chemical Corn Ex¬ 
change Bank, an institution that 
one century ago earned the 
nickname of “Old Bullion” be¬ 
cause it was the only New York 
bank that did not suspend specie 
payments during the panic of 
1857. 

Mr. Helm resigned rather 
than provoke a possible “con¬ 
flict of interest,” since he also 
serves as a director of F. W. 
Woolworth Cbmpany, mightiest 
competitor of the Kress chain. 

When Princeton University 
disclosed the name of its new 
president in December, 1956, 
the man who made the an¬ 
nouncement was Mr. Helm, 
chairman of the executive com¬ 
mittee of Princeton’s board of 
trustees. The man who got the 
job was Dr. Robert F. Goheen, 
’37, an assistant professor in 
the classics department. As the 
youngest Princeton president 
since 1761, Dr. Goheen stepped 
into the academic shoes of Dr. 
Harold W. Dodds. 

A surprise awaited Dr. Dodds 
at the 1957 commencement ex¬ 
ercises. He received an honor¬ 
ary Doctor of Laws degree. The 
man who presented the degree 
was Mr. Helm. 

Wall Street associates re¬ 
member Mr. Helm for other 
reasons. They recall that he 
joined the Chemical bank in 
1920, the year he graduated from 
Old Nassau, and entered the 
credit department. 

In his early banking days Mr. 
Helm never returned from a 
business trip without at least 
one new account. And on Wall 
Street this is the sort of per¬ 
formance that makes a man a 
success. ^ 
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S. H. K ress Expects 

omissnes Stores 

Each Year* jtf ter 1959 

1 ** c \ 

NEW YQRK- S. H. Kress & Co . plans to 

I open 20 to 25 new stores in 1960 and each year 
thereafter, Paul L. Troast, chairman, said at 
the annual meeting. Mr. Troast said there are 
19 “available” locations in shopping centers 
for new Kress outlets this year. 

The big variety store chain, which under¬ 
went major management changes last summer, 
had sales in the three months ended April 30 
10% ahead of the like period of 1958, Mr. 
Troast said. "We expect a better over-all year 
in ’59,” he added. Noting the. company’s 
practice of reporting only semiannually and 
annually, he declined to discuss first quarter 
profits. 

As previously reported, Kress earned 
$4,818,223, or $2.03 a share, on volume of 
$159,357,226 last year. Earnings were down 
from $7,130,343, or $3 a share, while sales rose 
from $158,570,785. 

Kress expansion, to be centered in shopping 
centers, will involve special emphasis on qual¬ 
ity items in soft goods and home furnishings, 
the chairman said. 

II The chain, which had 262 stores in operation 
at January 31, has a new system of ware- 

si housing designed to produce “more profitable 
inventory turnover,” and is experimenting with 
credit systems in about 60 stores, the 100 share¬ 
holders at the meeting were told. George L. 
Cobb, president, said after the meeting that a 
coupon credit plan appears to be the method 
best suited ot the company’s operations. 

Capital expenditures in the current year 
are expected to be about $10 million, “ap¬ 
proximately the same’' as last year, Mr. 
Troast stated. He said about $4,500,000 would 
be spent for renovation of existing stores and 
the rest for fixtures and inventories in new 
units. 

Concerning existing stores, Mr. Troast said 
about 56% are owned by Kress. “We recogn¬ 
ize” this percentage is probably higher than 
the average for the variety store industry. 
Mr. Troast saicj. He said the company ma> 
well some of its undeveloped real estate. 

During the question and answer period, 
stockholder Morton M. Adler, said the new 
management had so far done a job “perhaps 
not as good as we hoped for but much better 
than we had a right to expect.” 

































S. H. Kress Officers, 


pany’s 2,381,734 outstanding shares, 
personal holdings of 500 shares. 
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Foundation/Open Proxy 

C ORPORATION riU> — 

Foundation Reportedly Will Xomi 


nate Four for Seven-Man Board; 
Both Groups File With SEC 

_ ajATfrf 

By a Wall Street Journ al Staff Reporter 
NEW YORK—The proxy fight for control 
of S. H, Kress & Co. is officially on. 

Herbert L. Spencer, executive vice president 
of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, which 
owns about 42% of the Kress company’s stock, 
formally notified the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that the foundation intends to 
solicit proxies for the Kress annual meeting 
scheduled for May 13. 

Officiers of the Kress variety store chain 
also filed 14-B forms with the S.E.C. stating 
the company’s directors voted January 7 to 
solicit proxies for the first time in Kress’ 
history. 


Mr. Spencer, former president of Bucknell 
University, said that on January 22 the Kress 
Foundation voted to solicit proxies for the 
election of a slate of directors “Consisting 
persons whom the foundation would nomi¬ 
nate.” 


Kress company officials who registered with 
the S.E.C. and their individual holdings in¬ 
clude: Mr. Kress, 105,972 shares owned bene¬ 
ficially plus another 25,020 shares owned of 
record but not beneficially; Mr. Trammell, 6,- 
000 shares; Mr. Funk, 1,577 shares; W. B. 
Sutherland, a Kress vice president, 1,726 
shares; C. L. Abry, Kress vice president and 
a Foundation trustee who supported Mr. Kress, 
800 shares; and O. V. W. Hawkins, Kress vice 
president and secretary, 300 shares owned 
beneficially, plus 7,750 shares of record but not 
owned beneficially. 

Mr. Kress charged on February 14 that cer¬ 
tain trustees of the Foundation were under¬ 
taking a proxy fight for control of the Kress 
store chain, but trustees have withheld any 
comment on Mr. Kress' statements to avoid a 
possible conflict with the S.E.C. proxy regu¬ 
lations. 

The foundation trustees still have not said 
anything about their reasons for wanting to 
solicit proxies. However, the ffrst hint that 
such a move might be coming came last 
October, when the trustees reportedly passed 
a resolution to authorize a majority of the 
trustees to determine how to vote the founda¬ 
tion’s stock at the annual meeting. Actually, 
the trustees have always had that power, but 
in the past they had authorized Mr. Kress to 
vote the foundation’s stock. 

The reported October action came only a 
month after the Kress company directors had 


“My proposed activities as a participant 
cannot at this tiipe be determined, except that 
I may solicit proxies on behalf of the Founda¬ 
tion for election of all its nominees as direc¬ 
tors,” Mr. Spencer said in his statement. 


The Foundation’s slate of directors was not 
listed, but, the trustees reportedly want to in¬ 
clude these four men in Kress’ seven-man 
board: Frank M. Folsom, a Foundation trustee 
and chairman of the executive committee of 
Radio Corp. of America; Paul L. Troast, also 
a trustee and a Clifton, N.J., contractor; Stan¬ 
ley C. Hope, president of Esso Standard Oil 
Co., marketing affiliate of Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), and Dr. Stanley F. Teele, dean 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

The trustee’s slate would leave on the com¬ 
pany’s board Rush H. Kress, Kress company 
chairman and president of the Kress Founda¬ 
tion; G. G. Trammell, Kress company presi¬ 
dent, and C. M. Funk, Kress company vice 
president and treasurer. 

In his statement, Mr. Spencer said the Kress 
Foundations owns 995,064 of the Kress corn- 


voted to cut the quarterly dividend to 50 cents 
a share from the previous 75 cents. The com¬ 
pany has explained that it wants to keep away 
from any long-term debt in a store moderniza¬ 
tion program. 

Kress’ sales for the 12 months ended last 
December 31 were $158,570,785, off 5.4% from 
the $167,635,545 volume posted in 1956. Profits 
for the full year haven’t yet been announced, 
but in the first six months of 1957 Kress earn¬ 
ings were off to 81 cents a share from 97 cents 
in the 1956 first half. 























< FOUNDATION WINS' 
IN KRESS BATTLE 
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4 Company Directors Quit 
and Are Replaced by 2 
Trustees, 2 Outsiders 


PROXY FIGHT AVERTED 

i: . - 

Compromise Ends Dispute 
—Acting President Is 
Named by the Chain . 

The fign^ipr control or S. H. 
Kress & C0., big variety 
cHSHT' TMWMn a compromise 
yesterday that was actually a 
victory for the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundatiort. 

The foundation, which owns 
about 42 per cent of the common 
stock of the Kress company de¬ 
cided late in February to solicit 
proxies for the annual meeting 
to protect its investment in the 
company. It was understood that 
the foundation had been dissat¬ 
isfied with management policies. 

At a morning meeting of the 
seven-man Kress board yester¬ 
day, four directors resigned and 
were replaced by two trustees 
of the foundation and two out¬ 
siders nominated by the founda¬ 
tion. Thus, the Kress Founda¬ 
tion’s fight against the manage¬ 
ment of the company was won 
two months before the annual 
stockholders meeting. 

The directors who resigned 
yesterday were :C. G. Tram¬ 
mell, president; C. M. Funk, 
vice president and treasurer; 
O. V. W. Hawkins, vice presi¬ 
dent and secretary, and Herbert 
L. Spencer, executive vice presi¬ 
dent of the foundation. 


New Directors Listed 

The new directors are: Frank 
Folsom, chairman of the exec¬ 
utive committee of the Radio 
Corporation of America; Paul 
L. Troast, president of the Ma- 
honey-Troast Construction Com¬ 
pany; Stanley C. Hope, presi¬ 
dent of the Esso Standard Oil 
Company; and Stanley F. Teele, 
dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administra¬ 
tion. Mr. Folsom and Mr. Troast 
are trustees of the Kress Foun¬ 
dation. Mr. Hope and Mr. Teele 
have had no previous connec¬ 
tion with either the company or 
the foundation. 

In • a statement yesterday, 
Rush H. Kress, 80-year-old 
chairman of the company and 
head of the foundation, said 
that the resignations of the 
three company officers, Messrs. 
Trammell, Funk and Hawkins, 
at no time had been suggested 
by the foundation. 

He expressed appreciation for 
their long association with him 
and service to the Kress com¬ 
pany Their posts have not yet 
been filled, except that W. B. 
Sutherland, a company vice 
president, has been made acting 
president until the election of a 
successor to Mr. Trammell. 1 

The attorneys who had insti¬ 
tuted a suit on behalf of Mr. 
Kress and Charles L. Abry, 
company vice president and di- 
recto and a trustee of the foun¬ 
dation, against the other trus- j 
tees have been instructed to dis- , 
continue the action, Mr. Kress . 
said. 

The new board was worked 
out last Friday following a, 
meeting of the trustees of the, 
foundation. Mr. Kress referred, 
during that meeting to the Feb. 
14 meeting of the foundation, 
when he had charged the other 
trustees with “attacking and 
criticizing” company policies 
and suggested that they resign. 
He declared that he now wished 
to withdraw that suggestion. 

Mr. Kress explained that in¬ 
formation that subsequently 
had come to his attention had 
made it clear to him that his 
suggestion was unjustified. 

Kress* Statement 

Mr. Kress released the follow¬ 
ing text of a statement he made 
to the trustees last Friday. , 

“I want to state that I regai . 
you gentlemen here ] 
who are members of the bo | 
of trustees of my brothei s 
foundation, as my closest and 
most loval friends in the woild. 
Many of you I have known for 
twentv years or more and all or 
you are on the board at my 
personal invitation. I now re¬ 
alize that von have no possible 
motive for doing anything which j 
would be against my interest 
or that of the foundation or of 
the company.” . __ 

In another statement, Mr. 
Spencer said that the founda¬ 
tion was “highly gratified ’ that 
its purpose of obtaining a board 
of directors for Kress, the 
majority of which would be in- 
dpp^ndwt. of management, had 

^c.coin D U8lie<l vvithrml 












































































































